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preface 


THE struggle for national freedom was one phase of 
India’s quest for democracy. Now that political in- 
dependence is achieved, we are faced with the more 
arduous task of consolidating our new-found free- 

dom, and making it meaningful in terms of social jus- 
tice and responsible citizenship. In this struggle, the 
strength of cur conviction in political democracy and 
the democratic view of man is being put to the test. 


We are all deeply involved in this situation, and 
we must take our involvement seriously. The Christ- 
ian Church too is concerned in, the struggle, for under 
the providence of God she is an integral part of Indian 
society and is called to proclaim in that v very. ting 
Christ’s power to reconcile and to transform. 


Like other citizens of this ae State, Christi ans 
also must consider their réle and play their part a, 
the building of a new India. The purpose of this. boot 
is to initiate thinking on the implications of Christia a 
citizenship today, both within the Church and aft t mg 
a wider circle. While this is primarily a conversé tion 
among Christians, we hope others will listen in; for 
it is democracy that furnishes the main theme. 


This book is a companion volume to our earlier 
venture, Communism and the Social Revolution in 


i 
India. This effort is also the joint enterprise of a 
group, each chapter incorporating the consensus re- 
sulting from discussions within the group and with 
others. 


P. D. DEVANANDAN. 
M. M. THomas. 


June 24, 1955. Editors. 
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1 
the emergence of new india 


A NEW India is emerging. Thanks to Mahatma Gandhi, 
we are no longer a subject people, an enslaved nation. 
We are free, and we are learning to shoulder the new 
tasks which freedom has brought in its wake. The 
dirt, the squalor and the poverty are still there, but 
in their very midst, we see the rising walls of great 
dams, feel the new tempo of life in once stagnant vil- 
lages, hear the whirl of giant machines foreshadowing 
the onrush of an industrial revolution and watch bub- 
bling laboratory flasks spell out the marvels of scientific 
research. There is a new spirit abroad in this ancient 
land. 


Perhaps the most significant fact about New India 

is that she has already left a deep impression on Asian, 
life and thought, as one of the greatest potential demo- 
cracies. When the last General Elections were held— 
the first since we achieved independence—it aroused 
universal interest, because never before in history 
had so many millions participated in shaping the 
destiny of such a vast country. Universal adult fran- 
chise apart, the party system and parliamentary insti- 
tutions, both at the Centre and the Provinces, have 
taken root in, the soil. The Constitution of the country 
secures fundamental rights of freedom for the citizen 
by safeguarding the independence of the J udiciary. In 
fact, as in few other countries in our modern world, 
the Press in India can claim to be truly free and res- 
ponsible. 
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The Democracy of our Heritage 


To a great extent, the democratic form of govern- 
ment we consciously adopted, when India was declared 
independent, is due to the changes introduced in our 
political life during the days of the British connection. 
Many strands of influence—social, cultural, economic 
and political—bound our country to the liberal tradi- 
tion of the West. It is not surprising that they awak- 
ened in the minds of our national leaders a similar 
political outlook, and led in time to the growth of a 
similar democratic tradition in India. 


The British connection with India was in a sense 
fortunate, in that historical circumstance linked us to 
a country where parliamentary democracy had reached 
its most highly developed form. To admit this is not 
to deny the evils of imperialism associated with the 
British raj in India. Much evii is often found mixed 
with much good. It is significant, therefore, that even 
after independence, India chose to remain within the 
Commonwealth, and that the flexible British Consti- 
tution itself stretched another point and recognised 
an independent sovereign republic as a member of 
the Commonwealth. 


The Indian reaction to British rule was both a 
criticism of the evil nature of imperialism and an 
appreciation of the values of parliamentary demo- 
cracy. The spread of Western education unlocked for 
us the works of men like Edmund Burke and John 
Stuart Mill, whose writings are the source books of 
liberal democratic ideas. Indian students voraciously 
devoured the whole library of liberal writings ex- 
tending from Locke to Laski. The leaders of ‘India’s 
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national struggle from Ram Mohan Roy to Jawaharlal 
Nehru were also inspired by this literature of free- 
dom and by the work of the champions of liberty who 
figured in the political struggles in the West. No 
wonder that in our struggle for freedom democratic 
ideals were adopted, and attempts made to discover 
similar values in our religious and cultural heritage 
to lend support to these ideals. The Indian national — 
leaders were so conscious of democratic values that 
they came to identify their cause with the cause of 
democracy and anti-fascism in the world. 


The peaceful manner in which independence was. 
gained and government ultimately transferred into 
our hands ensured that there was no break in the 
continuity of democratic institutions in India. The 
framers of the Indian Constitution wisely decided to 
build upon the foundations already laid. The British 
had introduced a certain measure of administrative 
unity in India which contributed to the growth of 
Indian nationalism. After independence, that unity 
was consolidated to a remarkable degree, particularly 
through the integration of the princely states. The 
British had also laid the foundation for a sound admin- 
istrative machinery, local self-government, an inde- 
pendent judiciary and parliamentary structure. These 
were retained almost intact under the watchful care 
of a highly trained and efficient corps of civil ser- 
vants. Since independence, the introduction of uni- 
versal adult franchise and the encouragement given 
to local bodies such as village panchayats show that 
the inherited form of government is capable of the 
expansion and adjustment needed by a growing secu- 
lar democracy. Perhaps the greatest tribute paid to 
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the wisdom of our national leaders in not trying to 
disrupt the administrative structure of British raj is 
that today India is regarded as the most stable and 
orderly country in Asia. 


The Democracy of our Choosing 


Historical forces, partly accidental and partly 
deliberate, thus account for the existence of a demo- 
cratic government and outlook in India. Much of the 
history of the twentieth century can be understood 
only in terms of a reaction against liberal democracy. 
Because of its association with selfish capitalism and 
self-seeking individualism, its lack of a sense of direc- 
tion both in economics and in morals, political demo- 
cracy merited just criticism. Further, for millions of 
people in Africa and Asia, democracy stands condemn- 
ed because of the taint of imperialism. Class conflict 
and colonial exploitation, mass unemployment and the 
constant threat of war have twisted democracy out 
of all shape, that in many areas of the world men 
have lost faith in it. Consequently they have turned 
to totalitarian ideologies and forms of government. It 
would be unrealistic of the young Indian democracy 
not to be aware of this widespread disillusionment. | 
In, fact, dissatisfaction with democracy is already be- 
ing expressed in our country. 


Firstly, there is a reactionary form of criticism 
stemming from traditional religious conservatism. 
Some Indian critics hold that individual freedom and 
equality, characteristic of democracy, are alien to the 
old social and religious traditions which are essen- 
tially collective and authoritarian, and that the evils 
of democracy in Western countries should warn us 
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against measures to change the tested patterns of 
traditional social life for secular forms of society 
which are contrary to cherished religious values. This 
fear is based on the idea that progress as conceived 
by the West is materialistic and illusory. From a 
historical point of view, this attitude may be described 
as a cult of antiquity looking forward to the revival 
of ancient glory. 


Secondly there is a form of criticism, diametrically 
opposed to the former, which holds that India’s prob- 
lems can be effectively and speedily solved only by 
the methods of a totalitarian government. They main- 
tain, that economic progress and social welfare in a 
backward economy cannot be achieved by peaceful 
and democratic methods. Authoritarian methods of 
introducing social changes will be more effective, be- 
cause there has been a strong tradition of authori- 
tarlanism in Indian life. Dictatorship whether by an 
individual or a party is inevitable from this point of 
view. 


A third school of thought is anxious to avoid the 
evils which overtook democracy in the West, although 
they are not averse to social reform. The loss of social 
authority and the sense of community which some- 
times accompany democratic individualism, bring in 
its train greed for money, lust for power and lack of 
social responsibility. What lends point to such fears 
is that even the limited changes which have over- 
taken our country have led to new forms of political 
self-seeking and economic injustice—and more, they 
have brought about a breakdown in family and com- 
munity life and general laxity in morals. 
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India need not abandon the democratic tradition 
for any or all of these reasons. If we are to build for 
ourselves a social structure worthy of our heritage 
and serve a wider humanity in the interests of social 
justice and world peace, we need to go in quest of 
democracy, and all that it involves. This would re- 
quire of the Indian people at large, and our national 
leaders in particular, a depth of insight into what is 
really valuable in the democratic system of govern- 
ment, a strength of courage to admit failures and 
correct them, and an ability to discern and overcome 
anti-democratic elements. Above all, it would require 
a determination of purpose to adopt and re-define 
democratic social values and political ideals in forms 
suitable to our culture and condition. 


ie 
the democratic idea 


In ancient Greece, democracy involved direct par- 
ticipation of the citizens in the government of the 
state. To this tradition and to certain events 
which took place in England, France and the U.S.A. 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, we owe the present 
form of democracy. The Agreement of the People 
of 1648 and the Bill of Rights of 1689 in England, 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man in France in 
1789 and the Declaration of Independence of 1776 and 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address of 1863 in the 
United States, all helped state more clearly the essen- 
tials of modern democracy. 


Democracy is government which is directed by 
the will of the people, not by the will of any one 
person or an elite; so Lincoln defined democracy as 
“government of the people by the people for the peo- 
ple”. With this intention, the Agreement of the People 
_ made provision for universal suffrage and representa- 
tive government. The Bill of Rights guaranteed the 
right of the people to choose governments which truly 
represented their will, and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man asserted that the source of authority 
is the nation, and law the expression of its will. Modern 
democracies departed from the Greek ideal in that, 
instead of direct rule by all the citiizens, they provided 
for indirect rule or representative government, in- 
evitable in large nation states today. 
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Democratic View of Man 


The core of democratic theory is its doctrine of 
the individual person. This doctrine has been in great 
part derived from the Greek and the Christian views 
regarding the nature of man. The Greek view was 
that men were essentially rational, and that though 
they differed in capacity, their rationality determined 
their citizenship. The Christian conception attributed 
men’s significance to the fact that they were the child- 
ren of God. Further, men were equal not only because 
God was their Father, but also because all men stood 
equally in need of deliverance and salvation. This 
view had another consequence, namely, the convic- 
tion that unredeemed human nature was wicked, and 
hence had to be controlled in the interest of the good 
of society. This idea has an important bearing on the 
democratic insistence that human nature being what 
it is, “all power tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely”. 


The Christian view furnished what the Greek 
view lacked, a theory of equality. “While it was 
true that men were born equally God’s creatures, it 
was no less evident that they were born with nature’s . 
inequalities stamped on them”. It was here that a 
blending of Greek and Christian views proved most 
beneficial in providing a solution. Equality thus came 
to mean in democratic societies, not absolute or blind 
equality, but a basic consideration for all men irres- 
pective of capacities. 


At least three consequences of far-reaching import- 
ance follow from the Greeco-Christian estimate of , 
man. First, it means respect for human personality. 
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There is in democratic societies a profound respect 
for the human spirit and human conscience, and a 
consequent belief that nothing of value can be achieved. 
by coercion. But each can claim here only that liberty 
which he is prepared to allow to others. Civility as 
between man and man is its hall-mark. While it is 
true that in a highly civilised society, coercion for 
bringing about a state of mutual respect and tolera- 
tion is reduced to the minimum, the need to ensure 
its continuance makes that compulsion necessary and 
inevitable. But it is of the utmost significance that 
the form it takes in a democratic community is that 
of law, otherwise known as the “rule of law’. The 
idea of the rule of law has many aspects of which 
two may be observed. There is the principle of the 
“supremacy of law” in the community. Power, offi- 
cial or private, is to be subject to law and not exer- 
cised arbitrarily. Again, it stands for “equality be- 
fore law” of all the members of the community. There 
is a refusal to impose any but common constraints 
upon each other. The rights that proceed from. the 
rule of law are often known as civil rights. Thus the 
right to freedom of speech, meeting and association, 
the right to religious freedom, protection from arbi- 
trary imprisonment and other rights are considered 
“fundamental” in a democratic community. They are 
clearly stated, generally in the constitution itself, and 
-their interpretation is entrusted to the vigilant care 
of an independent judiciary. Though it is evident 
that in the interest of public order and welfare these 
rights are by no means inviolable, it cannot be denied 
that democracy owes not a little to the vindication 
and enforcement of these rights. 
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Next, a distincticn between state and society is 
basic to democratic community. A peculiar feature 
of the democratic community is the recognition of 
societies besides and beyond the province of the state— 
an area of voluntary co-operation and service, where 
people are free to pursue their own ends provided 
such activities are not harmful to the rest. Voluntary 
associations and group activity, through which the 
religious, cultural, and economic life of the commu- 
nity may find expression, are thus a characteristic of 
a democratic community. In it, the mind and spirit 
of man find initiative, liberty, and spontaneity; for 
this reason, the spiritual and rational resources of 
democratic community are superior to those of an 
authoritarian society. 


A third consequence of this conception, of man is 
the acceptance of a certain form of government as 
most suitable for realising human values. Despotism 
or autocratic government, however benevolent, out- 
rages the dignity of man. It does violence to man’s 
right to individual freedom and social responsibility. 
It denies scope to the creative urge in man to vitalize 
society. The merit of democracy consists in providing 
a governmental mechanism by which the common 
good is realised through a common will, in the crea- 
tion of which every normal adult has a part. The 
democratic belief is that the making of the social 
will is good in itself, and also a means for the real- 
isation of other good things. | 


Characteristics of Democratic Government 


One of the perennial problems of democracy is 
how the individual will of each citizen can be taken 
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into account without creating anarchy on the one 
hand, or making government the tyranny of the 
majority on the other. That is why in the democratic 
system of government, provision is made for parties, 
elections, parliament and cabinet. 


Parties play a very important part in the demo- 
cratic state. They clarify the general issues confront- 
ing the country, and submit each its own plan of meet- 
ing these issues to the voter for his approval and 
choice of representative. This, of course, implies a 
plurality of parties. Under a one-party system, dis- 
cussion and choice are unreal. 


The existence of a government that is responsible 
to the people and its dependence, as well as that of 
the membership of the legislative assembly, upon the 
vote of the people are the most obvious marks of a 
democracy. The essential thing to attain and preserve 
is the power of the people to dismiss a government 
from office. “This negative power is in reality an im- 
portant positive power, because ordinary men and 
women are moved deeply by disapproval of measures 
they dislike in practice, than by their less definite con- 
ception of what they desire in the future.” 


Unless there is an opposition which is free to cri- 
ticize the government of the day and to prepare it- 
self to assume responsibility if the electoral verdict 
so demands it, there is no real choice before the 
people. The toleration of opposition is yet another 
significant feature of a democracy. Where the oppo- 
sition is subjected to repression, indignity or handi- 
cap, democracy ceases to exist. Thus the claim of 
Communist countries that they are democracies cannot 
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be conceded in the absence of any opposition to 
government in those countries. In England, on the 
other hand, an opposition is not only tolerated but 
actively encouraged. The reality of this institution 
is set off by the fact that the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion receives a salary from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for discharging his critical function. 


It is essential for the maintenance of democracy 
that contending parties agree not to prosecute one 
another. They must agree to differ peacefully. The 
continuation of democracy is ensured only by the 
peaceful alternation of parties in government. There 
should not be any fear on the part of the party in 
power that the opposition intends to liquidate them 
if and when they take over government. In case there 
is such fear, those in power would naturally refuse 
to surrender without a struggle and the opposition, 
if it comes to power, would proceed to avenge itself 
upon those who disagreed with them. In either case 
democracy would cease to exist. 


Majority rule is unavoidable in a democracy. But 
without a genuine readiness on, the part of the major- 
ity to bring about a compromise between its aims and 
those of the minority, democracy is in danger of dete- 
riorating into just another form of political tyranny. 
Obsession with particular ends which overshadows all 
other considerations is inconsistent with the demo- 
cratic method of government. That is why in a demo- 
cracy, the government is always conditioned by the 
debate that goes on continuously between the major- 
ity and the minorities. The majority is only so-called 
because it happens to be the majority at the moment. 
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The minority of today can be the majority of tomor- 
row. This provides the people with a constitutional 
device to choose the gcvernment of the day from among 
the competing parties and to dismiss it, if it incurs 
their disapproval. 


Because of this judgment of public opinion, the 
state is perpetually subject to the discipline of self- 
criticism and the searchings of a political “conscience”. 
This has the wholesome effect of purging the rulers 
and cleansing them of the sins of power—sins which 
so easily beset mortal men in high places. 


If every citizen is to play an intelligent part in 
the formation of public opinion and be able to worthily 
discharge his political responsibility, he needs train- 
ing in self-government. It is the merit of democracy 
that in the very process of making political decisions, 
political education of the people is made possible. 


The primary object of such political education is 
to make the citizen more realistic in regard to the 
limits and possibilities of human progress. He has 
to learn that we live in a world where men are sub- 
ject to selfish urges end moral demands at the same 
time. This is not a world of the perfect and the desir- 
able, but of the possible and the expedient-——-a world 
in which the ideal values we seek have to be related 
to the hard facts of life. 


The devices of democracy afford a unique oppor- 
tunity to the citizen to acquaint himself with the 
uses and misuses to which power may be put. The 
power that the democratic community recognizes is 
not arbitrary power, but power held in trust. The 
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ruler is as much a prey to the corruption of human 
nature as the ruled, and consequently it is necessary 
to control him in the interests of society. The ques- 
tion is how to control those who control us; how 
government can continuously be made sensitive and 
responsive to the rights and needs of the people. This 
may be done by making such constitutional provi- 
sions as the separation of power between the diiffer- 
ent organs of government. In any case, only con- 
stant vigilance can prevent government turning irres- 
ponsible or arbitrary in exercise of power. | 


Contemporary Criticisms 


Objections may be raised to this picture of demo- 
cracy. It may be pointed out that the democratic 
principle of the rationality of all men is not true to 
facts. In the mass, men are in fact influenced by many 
forces which are irrational—for example, clever tech- 
niques of advertisement and propaganda. If so, is 
not the case of democracy lost? It is not: because 
the area of unreflective action does not exist alone. 
It is associated with an intelligence which can triumph 
in the end. In the final analysis, the people are wiser | 
than any single individual or group. As Abraham 
Lincoln said, “It may be possible to fool some people 
some time, but it is impossible to fool all the people 
all the time”. Democracy is actually served by the 
recognition and analysis of the area of unreflective 
action in politics. For the diagnosis of the psycho-— 
logical ailments of society helps us to make allow- 
ance for their influence and devise ways and means 
of reducing their evil consequences to the minimum. 

Another criticism is that the problems of life in 
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modern technical society are so complex that com- 
mon people are incompetent to form any reasonable 
opinions about them. Only the expert can understand 
them and suggest proper remedies. If so, there lurks 
behind the facade of democracy the ghost of the 
scientist-king. The expert has come not only to stay 
but to extend his dominion over ever-expanding areas 
of social life. In modern industrial society, the role 
of the specialist may be decisive and imperative. But 
if it is a democracy, his function is primarily advisory. 
The expert in a particular field is often blind to the 
rest of life. Only the ‘common sense’ of common 
people can see life in its entirety. It is their func- 
tion then to provide, for example, a proper evaluation 
of economic plans in relation to the other conditions 
of the good life such as public health and education, 
as well as to judge health schemes and educational 
projects in the light of available economic resources. 
Moreover, the expert is not concerned with ends so 
much as with ways and means of attaining given ends. 
Hence the real responsibility of integrating the advice 
of one expert with that of another, falls to the lot of 
a government whose final decision of policy accords 
with the will of the people. 


The question whether political democracy can 
solve the manifold economic and moral problems of 
the modern technical society is indeed a question of 
the utmost importance and urgency. Can democracy 
successfully remove the flagrant and unjustifiable in- 
equalities, provide a minimum standard of living for 
all citizens and supply the various utilities and ser- 
vices which civilization demands? The Communist 
criticism is that democracy as practised in Britain 
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and America is ‘formal’ and not ‘real’. Political free- 
dom without economic equality means only freedom 
of the propertied class to exploit the working class, 
that for the working man democracy is meaningless. 
Thus the main contention of the Communists who fol- 
low Marx, is that democratic methods can never alter 
economic reality decisively. Also that, because Com- 
munism alone realizes the economic equality and 
social welfare of the people, it is true democracy. 


The challenge contained in this criticism is widely 
recognised in Western democracies and there is gene- 
ral acknowledgement that democracy must have a 
greater sense of economic and social goals, if it is 
to become substantial to the people. But this new 
awareness of the responsibility of the state for social 
welfare and justice has raised to a new plane the dis- 
cussion regarding the political means for achieving 
them. At the heart of the philosophy of democracy is 
the conviction that the means we employ for the real- 
ization, of our economic and social ends should be 
worthy of the nature and quality of our ultimate 
moral purposes. 


In the economic realm also, the state must pre-— 
vent the strong from exploiting the weak. Social 
institutions enforced by the power of the state must 
be constructed for the protection of the economically 
weak from the economically strong. The use and 
control of political power is the key to everything 
else. Thus what the Marxists condemn as ‘mere for- 
mal freedom’ is the real basis of reform and welfare 
in a civilised society. This is not to underrate the cor- 
rupting influence of economic power—a faci which 
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the Marxists are right in stressing. But the advocates 
of democracy are convinced that the danger can be 
overcome through the democratic political means at 
the disposal of the people, and that consequently, eco- 
nomic power can be harnessed to the common inter- 
est. The remarkable growth of the social services and - 
the rise in the standard of living of nearly all sec- 
tions of the working class in Western Europe and 
North America, bear ample testimony to the possibi- 
lity of using the power of wealth for the common 
good in a democratic state. 


Democracy as a political method is indispensable 
to achieving social justice and welfare. Without the 
political freedom which democratic techniques pro- 
vide, the search for economic justice or any other kind 
of justice, results in oppression. For, freedom alone 
can guarantee the maintenance of those conditions of 
constant moral judgment and criticism which are 
necessary to ensure responsible government. It is 
essential also for bringing about social changes that 
are in harmony with changing conceptions of the 
common good. Only in a democratic state can the 
achievement of social justice be prevented from be- 
ing vitiated and betrayed by irresponsible power. 
This however is a challenge. Democracy has to prove 
to a world which is ready to believe only when it 
sees, that the forces of reaction and privilege can be 
conquered by it, and that all alike in the world can 
rise to ever new regions of freedom and fulfilment. 


3 
ferment in society 


Democracy is not confined to politics. From being 
merely an ideal of government, democracy becomes 
also a way of life. Its ideals and practices penetrate 
the social and cultural life of the country at all levels, 
slowly but surely breaking up the ancient patterns of 
the collective life to which we have been accustomed. 


New Sense of Values 


The transformation of Indian society is in the 
main due to four democratic conceptions. Originally 
accepted as political principles, they are now regarded 
as social ideals. Their influence extends in varying 
measure in town and village creating in the minds 
of people a new sense of social values. 


(1) The New Sense of Individual Freedom.—Every 
village peasant now has the right of vote. He slowly 
becomes conscious of new rights, not merely political | 
rights, but also his rights to a new status in society 
with freedom in social relationships of family, neigh- 
bourhood and economic order. It is the source of a 
growing social discontent—discontent with conditions 
that curtail his individual freedom. In some cases, 
the newly-formed peasant organisation fans this dis- 
content into a revolt against a society which denies 
him the right to say and act as he thinks best, in 
matters that concern him most. 
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(2) The Ideal of Equality.—Govindan is awakened 
not only to a sense of individuality but also of equality 
with other people. It all goes back to the idea “one 
man—one vote”. He also knows that today there is a 
law against untouchability. In fact he knows of a case 
where a Brahmin was convicted by the court for 
violating this law. But through Krishnan, his brother, 
who comes to visit him from the city, he gets strong 
ideas of equality. Krishnan says, all caste is non- 
sense and should be destroyed. In his factory, men 
of all castes work together. Krishnan has joined the 
trade union and has radical ideas. A discontent with 
the old society and a new urge for greater social and 
economic equality are getting stronger every day in 
Govindan and much more in Krishnan. | 


(3) The Secular Outlook.—Krishnan working in 
the city is far more affected by this new attitude to 
life than his villager brother. But both have a new 
urge to improve their material lot. Their old content- 
ment and resignation are gone. Krishnan says openly 
that he is inclined to the godless materialist view of 
some of his friends in the factory. In any case he 
does not believe in Karma and all that. Govindan 
thinks godlessness of that kind dangerous. But his 
son Swaminathan who has been through school no 
longer observes his religious rites. He says they are 
irrelevant, that what matters is this and not the 
other world. Govindan, had heard the other day some- 
one say that what mattered for the villager was the 
self-confidence that he could improve his living con- 
ditions through self-help and scientific methods of 
agriculture. 
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(4) The New Sense of Dynamic Change.—The 
national struggle brought a sense of purposive move- 
ment to the people of India. Now with the Five-Year 
Plans for nation-building, even the remotest villages 
are being roused to new ideas of progress. They have 
heard the nation-wide call to dynamic action. New fac- 
tories rise in the city ; labour unions inspire workers 
with a sense of mission. Men look forward with hope 
to a new society. Community Projects and peasant 
organisations instil in village folk in a smaller mea- 
sure, the same sense of change and hope for some- 
thing new to emerge—new village society, new family 
structure, new methods of agriculture and higher 
standards of living. 


It must be admitted that the vanguard of pro- 
gress in India is the educated middle class. They have 
through Western education imbibed the ideals of 
democracy. It is they who led the nationalist revolt 
against British rule in India. Again it is they who now 
give the lead to the organised expression of the social 
awakening of the village peasant and city iabourer. 
Our Swaminathan is far more conscious of the fer- 
ment than, his father Govindan or his uncle Krishnan. 
He is far more indignant with social conditions in vil- 
lage and city than they are. It is true the educated 
middle class are few in number in villages. Most of 
them are away in the city in various offices though 
they are not too well off. Many others are unemployed 
for no fault of their own. They are dissatisfied with 
the government which cannot solve the problem of 
unemployment. In revolt, some turn socialist and 
some others join the Communist party. However the 
educated middle class by and large have not lost faith 
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in, Nehru and his leadership. All talk of a new order 
where there will be social justice. What counts is 
that the educated class leads the social revolution in 
India, whether for better or for worse. They may be- 
come the despair as they can be the hope of India’s 
democracy. , 


Destructive and Creative Possibilities 


The social consequence of the democratic ferment 
in India today cuts both ways. On the one hand, the 
impact of modern life and democratic ideas necessarily 
involves a disintegration of the old social structure 
founded on traditional values. On the other hand, it 
creates a situation which is full of creative possibili- 
ties for the emergence of a new society inspired by 
democratic values. To indicate the destructive and 
creative elements in the situation let us consider first 
the disintegration of the economic basis of rural 
life. The economic self-sufficiency of the village was 
based on a balance between agriculture and cottage 
industry. And most of the transactions in the village 
were effected by barter with little use of money. To- 
day the old economic structure has been destroyed by 
the influence of the world market, free competition and 
money economy. Cheap machine goods have displaced 
village arts and crafts. And so begins the migration 
of villagers to cities, to earn a living in large factories. 
New concepts of private property and sanctity of writ- 
ten contract have led to the weakening of the influ- 
ence of the village traditions of mutual obligations, 
equity and oral understanding on economic activity. 
This has produced the new class of landlord and 
money-lender on the one hand and that of the land- 
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less peasant on the other, leading in turn to class 
oppression and peasant revolts. All these have tended 
to destroy rural economy and demoralise village life. 
But the creative aspect of these changes should not 
be forgotten. Money economy, mechanised industry, 
liberation of economic activity from the control of 
village traditions and the new mobility of villagers 
are necessary bases for dynamic economic advance- 
ment, increase of productivity and rise in the standard 
of living for the people. Economic progress may not 
be a good in itself but it has a great deal of potential 
capacity to enhance the good life. The new forces 
that have broken up the village economy have also 
opened up possibilities of overcoming perpetual scar- 
city of the primary needs of life and of achieving 
social welfare. This can be, only if we choose to bring 
these new forces under democratic control in the inter- 
est of the commonweal. 


Secondly, take the caste system. It no doubt 
ordered men’s lives, gave them a status in society and 
a sense of belonging to it. Each knew his station, its 
customary duties and rights. Whether priest, ruler, 
trader or wage-earner, caste assigned him his func- 
tion and set limits to prevent unrestrained self-seek- 
ing. Democratic individualism and egalitarianism have 
however dealt a heavy blow to the rationale of this 
system. Untouchability has been made illegal and 
punishable under law. But the immediate effect of 
this break up of caste-order is the increase in social 
irresponsibility, corruption and lack of social discip- 
line. This situation however can be productive of a 
higher type of community based on individual free- 
dom and social equality. This is possible only if we 
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harness the forces at work in the new ferment into 
new disciplines of social responsibility. 


Thirdly, the joint-family. All cultural and social 
changes have their focus on the structure and func- 
tion of the family. Democratic ideas are already mak- 
ing inroads into the joint-family, which is perhaps 
traditionally the most stable social institution of India. 
This is inevitable. For instance, the young men and 
women now politically free to choose any political 
party, will want to choose for themselves their life- 
partners. Considerations of caste, family status and 
wealth, so much a part of arranged marriages, no 
longer influence their decision to the same extent. The 
result is a conflict between the older and the younger 
generations. But what is more, the new family can- 
not easily fit into the old family ethos and structure ; 
instead, the new unit creates new tensions both within 
itself and the larger group-life. Another factor affect- 
ing the family is the new jstatus of women. The 
principle of equality of the sexes and new opportuni- 
ties open for women for education, independent earn- 
ing and social freedom also result in breaking up the 
old pattern of the joint-family. For many men and 
women, this means the loss of security—moral, emo- 
tional and social. There are infinite perils in the new 
self-centred attitude to sex, marriage and family ; and 
the new individualism may destroy the moral founda- 
tion of the common life of the family and eventually 
of society itself. But the present situation, here again, 
is potentially creative; it can pave the way for the 
establishment of a monogamous family on the new 
democratic basis of reverence for each other’s per- 
sonality and concern for the larger social whole. The 
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formation of the small-unit family as the primary cell 
of the new society is the final test whether we have 
succeeded at all in directing the social ferment of our 
times in creative channels. 


Finally a word about the city. It is the one place 
where the evils of life uprooted from the restraints of 
social tradition are seen at the worst. The dirt, squa- 
lor and appalling conditions of housing in the slum 
areas are both the consequence and in turn the cause 
of human degradation. The evil is more than that of 
economic poverty. The moral laxity of the richer 
classes are scandalous. Lack of integrity in, family 
relations, preoccupation with pleasures of self-indulg- 
ence and denial of responsibility for the commonweal, 
so common among the idle rich show what results 
when individualism is made a total way of life. The 
ruthlessness of some businessmen and the forgetful- 
ness of the social aim of their work among profes- 
sional men are indications of a deep-seated malady. 
These are the effects of industrialisation, uncontrolled 
by social goals. No wonder Gandhiji revolted against 
the very civilization that produced it. Nevertheless 
there are creative possibilities of evolving a rich social 
democratic life within the urban technical society. 
When we say ‘social democratic’, we are not thinking 
merely in terms of political or economic theory. 
Society is more than politics or economics. Trade 
unions, industrial co-operatives, suburban, townships, 
new traditions of municipal life, municipal responsibi- 
lities in economic and social welfare, and business and 
professional organisations safeguarding ideals of ser- 
vice have given industrial societies in Britain, Scandi- 
navia and other countries of the West, a real social 
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democratic character. In India too, if we direct such 

forces of the revolution in city life as class solidarity 
and struggle for justice into constructive and peaceful 
channels, it is not impossible to develop a socially 
responsible industrial democracy. 


A 


towards a fuller realisation 
The State and Society 


UNDOUBTEDLY the most fruitful development in India 
during the British connection, has been the recogni- 
tion that it is the role of the state to preserve free- 
dom and order. This conception of political organisa- 
tion has now given place to a more dynamic view 
which makes the state responsible also for guiding 
social and economic life. State action is all the more 
necessary to transform the backward economy of Indie 
as speedily as possible. This responsibility of the state 
for satisfying the primary needs of the people suck 
as economic security, education and other forms 0! 
social welfare, is clearly acknowledged in the Direc. 
tive Principles of State Policy in our Constitution. The 
Welfare State and a socialistic pattern of society have 
become the goals of the Indian Government. There. 
fore national planning of economic and social deve. 
lopment are accepted as national policies; laws have 
been passed aiming at reforming the family, raisins 
the status of women, and improving the condition: 
of the backward sections of the people. 


This tremendous extension, of the scope and activi 
ties of the state in India has raised the whole dis 
cussion of democracy versus totalitarianism to a nev 
plane. There is no going back on the idea of plannin; 
in India, as elsewhere, and opposition to it in term 
of the old laissez faire concept of the state has ni 
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longer any substance. The Sia. now is not between 
planning and freedom but between totalitarian and 
democratic planning. Can we plan effectively for 
social and economic welfare and achieve the objec- 
tives without sacrificing freedom of thought, expres- 
sion and association ? Can, a better society be achieved 
without destroying the right of opposition, the inde- 
pendence of the judiciary, the freedom of the press, 
and the liberty of the private life of the individual 
and the family ? Can changes be made in the educa- 
tional pattern without interfering with the freedom 
of institutions like our universities to regulate their 
own life ? In other words, can all these needed changes 
be accomplished without too great a centralisation of 
political and economic power which may lead to the 
destruction of freedom and democratic institutions ? 


While these are some of the problems of planning 
in India, many possible dangers have to be faced 
courageously because of the urgent need for a social 
and economic revolution which will make democracy 
acceptable to the people. Therefore, not a static but 
a dynamic conception of democracy is needed. For 
instance, Chester Bowles has pointed out that the in- 
adequacy of land reform in India is due to the fact 
that Pandit Nehru’s “very dedication to the legal and 
constitutional principles of the West” has prevented 
him from “acting decisively to strengthen democracy 
at its roots’. Curiously enougn, Pandit Nehru has also 
been criticised as anti-democratic for bringing in an 
amendment to Article 31 of the Constitution which 
does not tally with the “legal and constitutional princi- 
ples of the West”.. It illustrates the need to reformu- 
late democratic methods to suit a situation like ours. 
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There are three tests by which the success of 
democratic planning can be gauged. They can be used 
as a kind of yardstick to judge whether the methods 
employed are democratic or not. 


Firstly, the effect of every type of legislation and 
governmental action sponsored by the centre, the pro- 
vinces and the local bodies upon the nature and func- 
tion of the state must be carefully analysed. This is 
not an abstract and theoretical problem. The state’s 
attempt to grapple with many practical difficulties by 
legislative, executive and judicial enactments, may 
result in an unconscious miscarriage of its democratic 
purpose and intentions. The state may also adhere to 
theories and policies with implications that contradict 
its democratic purpose. The amendment of Article 31 
of the Constitution, for example, illustrates this need 
for constantly weighing all the factors involved. The 
amendment gave the legislatures the power to deter- 
mine what is fair compensation when land or property 
is appropriated by the government. By so doing, how- 
ever, the power of decision was taken away from the 
judiciary. Was it necessary to weaken the judiciary 
in order to strengthen the legislature ? What effect 
will such an action have ultimately on the personal 
property rights of individual or cultural and religious 
associations ? The state is empowered to appropriate 
property by the constitution, but should not the judi- 
clary continue to examine the manner in which it is 
done ? Therefore, while the amendment can be justi- 
fied as necessary in the interests of economic justice, 
its effect on the judiciary as the guardian of demo- 
cratic rights needs to be watched. 
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Secondly, we need to be aware of the limits of 
state action especially in dealing with social problems. 
The democratic view holds that man is not only a 
political being but that his life is essentially social 
in character. While the state’s responsibility for the 
welfare of the people empowers it to intervene even 
in the non-political areas of man’s life, it should be 
conscious of the limits of bureaucratic methods in 
dealing with human, problems. Since the state is the 
most powerful organisation in India, it needs to foster 
forms of voluntary action which are different from 
state action. The state can preserve its function as 
the servant of man only by maintaining the distinc- 
tion between itself and society. Speaking at the first 
conference of the chairmen of State Social Welfare 
Advisory Boards, President Dr. Rajendra Prasad said, 
“The idea of a Welfare State is good and is no doubt 
being pursued by the Government of India. But just 
as in the field of economics, more so in the field of 
welfare, it is necessary to pursue a mixed welfare 
policy. The wisdom of pursuing a mixed policy lies 
in knowing where to draw the line. Some welfare 
services touch and influence aspects of personal and 
family life. Here there is a danger of the state en- 
croaching upon and monopolising the entire range of 
the wide variety of welfare problems ranging from 
personal and family problems to widespread socio- 
economic problems. The government machinery even 
if it be of a welfare state, is by virtue of its very 
constitution impersonal, whereas welfare services re- 
quire a human touch which the voluntary social worker 
alone can bring to bear upon them.” 


Thirdly, the pyramid of state power should be 
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based upon the foundation of local self-government. 
The strength of the central government should not 
depend upon the power of the police and the armed 
force, but upon the vitality of the political and social 
life engendered by local bodies like district boards, 
municipalities and village panchayats. If there is not 
a sufficient distribution of powers heightening the 
sense of local initiative and responsibility, then the 
pyramid can become inverted with all powers flowing 
to one central point. 


The Regeneration of Social Life 


All that we have said above underlines the fact 
that a democratic form of government must have its 
roots in a democratic pattern of social life. Democra- 
tic and egalitarian political institutions without a cor- 
responding democratic outlook in social institutions 
inevitably lead to a lack of cohesion and harmony. 
Hither the effort to create democratic traditions will 
arouse a conservative reaction or the democratic in- 
stitutions will become a caricature of what they were 
intended to be. 


Since democracy must have its roots in the men- | 
tal, moral and spiritual outlook as well as in the 
habits, manners, customs and general social behaviour 
of the people, it calls for a reorganisation, of Indian 
society. The endeavours of leaders like Ram Mohan 
Roy show that this fact has been recognised in India 
for a long time, but such a reform of society has be- 
come an urgent necessity with the coming of inde- 
pendence. The task of the social reformer is never 
an easy one and it is not surprising that recent attempts 
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at social legislation like the Hindu Code Bill have met 
with a certain measure of opposition. 


There are two main problems which face social 
legislation in India. The first is the necessity for 
basing social legislation upon a sociological under- 
standing of various forms of Indian society. This is 
best illustrated by reference to the problem of the 
assimilation of the tribal people. To assimilate them 
without destroying what is good in their pattern of 
society require social studies which probe deeply into 
the psychological basis of their institutions and cus- 
toms. The second problem is represented by the fear 
of “Westernisation”. What is behind this fear is that 
India will only destroy all that was valuable in her 
own social and cultural traditions by trying to imitate 
the social patterns of the West. It raises the whole 
question whether our social institutions are capable 
of modification in the interest of a democratic way 
of life or whether they need to be replaced by a com- 
pletely different social pattern. 


The discussion aroused by the Hindu Marriage 
Bill reflected both the recognition of the need to give 
direction to changes which are taking place in the 
ethos and structure of the family and the fears enter- 
tained by some that what has been valuable in the 
joint-family system may be destroyed by hasty legis- 
lation. The Hindu Marriage Bill legalised inter-caste 
marriage, made monogamy the rule, and gave the 
right of divorce to women. This legislation is an 
expression of the new sense of individual freedom and 
the demand for greater equality between caste and 
caste as well as between man and woman. While there 
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has been a large measure of agreement over inter- 
caste marriage and monogamy as indicating healthy 
social goals, the question of divorce has been much 
more controversial. While this right of divorce is 
necessary for giving real equality to women, there 
are legitimate fears that it will loosen family ties. By 
this we do not mean that we should preserve the 
joint-family as it was, in which marriage was governed 
more by social considerations than by the responsible 
decision of two individuals. But it is important that 
the new freedom given by the Hindu Marriage Bill 
should not lead to a type of union based on, mere 
physical attraction or convenience in which divorce 
only underlines the meaninglessness of marriage. The 
value of monogamy is that it makes possible a kind 
of union in which two free and equal partners are 
bound together, by personal loyalty and common devo- 
tion to moral purposes which make marriage perma- 
nent and meaningful. 


Acharya Kripalani in an article on Marriage 
Reform says, “The joint-family pattern of Hindu life 
has not changed for the mass of our people”. He goes 
on to state that he has no love for the joint-family 
system because of the nepotism it leads to in com- 
mercial and public life but asks the pertinent ques- 
tion, “Can the joint-family in India be ignored in the 
present stage of our state organisation and economic 
development”. It is true that the joint-family system 
has been an effective social and economic welfare 
agency in the past. But today many of those func- 
tions of the joint-family have become the responsibi- 
lity of the state. And rightly so, because the state 
must counteract the nepotism which flows from family 
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loyalties. Further, if the joint-family system is allowed 
to flourish under a democratic state, then its bad fea- 
tures will penetrate the life of the state, make nepo- 
tism rife in government and stand in the way of eco- 
nomic justice. 


A further point made by Acharya Kripalani is 
that though the joint-family system might be passing 
away, its emotional roots remain. This is certainly a 
serious problem for a country which’ is developing a 
new sense of nationhood. We describe Mahatma 
Gandhi as “the Father of the Nation” thereby imply- 
ing that the nation is the new joint-family. Our emo- 
tional loyalty to the joint-family has to be diverted 
to larger society and the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. In a sense that is one of the most crucial tests 
of our sense of nationhood. We have to find new 
centres of community life which will attract the same 
spirit of loyalty, co-operation and sacrifice which was 
found in the joint-family system. Such a Spirit can 
and should express itself through many forms of pro- 
fessional and voluntary service. Unless such a spirit 
develops among the great army of professional and 
voluntary workers, our Five-Year Plans cannot hope 
to succeed. 


If the family is the primary unit of social life, 


the village is the base of Indian society and its re- 


generation is recognised as a task of the utmost im- 
portance. Here again, the problem is to transform 
our villages in such a manner that they can become 


the base of the democratic pyramid. Gandhiji was 


very conscious of the disruption of the traditional pat- 
tern of community life and realised the dangers that 
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would result from the uprooting of the villager and 
the destruction of his sense of social and economic 
security. But Gandhiji’s economic programme ‘was 
geared too much to the idea of village self-sufficiency. 
The Community Project idea develops Gandhiji’s in- 
sights by seeking to preserve the community sense 
of the village within a growing industrial society. It 
seeks to integrate the village economy into the national 
planning of agricultural and industrial development. 
It places emphasis, not only upon the revival of old cot- 
tage industries but also upon co-operatives and new 
forms of industry and industrial techniques which 
would improve village economy and provide employ- 
ment to idle hands, without destroying the sense of 
the community. The Community Project idea recog- 
nises that the regeneration of the village is possible 
only by reviving and revitalizing every aspect of vil- 
lage life on a democratic basis. We agree with the 
second evaluation report on the Community Project 
published by the Planning Commission which says, 
“Never was a more helpful outlook for building demo- 
cracy from below available as when the Community 
Projects went into action. If we persist with the 
method, without straying into easy ways of formal 
official compliance and induced popular participation, 
a lasting service to the cause of democratic progress 
would be rendered. Popular leadership on which 
depends the success of community projects as well as 
of democracy cannot be called forth in any other 
way”. If this is true, why is it that the Community 
Project Scheme has been more successful in achiev- 
.Ing its economic goals than in the transformation of 
village society on a democratic basis ? The lack of an 
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adequate democratic philosophy which could overcome 
the traditional ways of thinking entrenched in caste 
and other authoritarian institutions, the bureaucratic 
approach which the Project leadership has not suc- 
ceeded in entirely eliminating, the absence of educa- 
tion among the villagers and of an educated leadership 
within the village, the dearth of non-governmental 
voluntary social agencies and the weakness of co- 
operatives and panchayats are among the reasons 
which are given. These are valid obstacles which 
need to be overcome, but the important thing is to 
“persist with the method”. For, failure here may mean 
the failure of democracy in our country. 


Parallel with the problem of the revitalisation of 
village life is the problem of giving direction and 
guidance to the growing industrial democracy of our 
towns and cities where the evils of the machine age 
like slums and bustees and the disruption of social 
and community life are already in existence. While 
the ending of overcrowding and the removal of in- 
sanitary conditions through housing and town plan- 
ning schemes is a pressing need, it is not merely a 
problem of brick and mortar. It calls also for 
methods by which a sense of community life and civic 
responsibility can be engendered. The damage done 
to the social, moral and spiritual life of the industrial 
workers, most of whom are uprooted villagers, will 
be harder to repair than the damage caused by their 
unhealthy surroundings. While municipalities and 
‘other civic bodies should be more aware of the need 
to extend the amenities they provide to areas in which 
industrial workers live, the provision of facilities such 
as parks, playgrounds, libraries and_ recreational 
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centres will not by themselves create a sense of com- 
munity life. The workers themselves must be encourag- 
ed to become responsible for developing patterns of 
community life. It requires a changed attitude to co- 
operatives and trade unions and a recognition of the 
fact that they have more than purely economic func- 
tions. Co-operatives and trade unions are also means 
whereby the workers can build the social and cul- 
tural aspects of an industrial democracy by their own 
efforts. As in the villages, the important thing is to 
develop initiative by encouraging the workers to share 
in the responsibility for implementing the programmes, 
aimed at the betterment of their own economic 
standards and social life. 


In spite of his difficulties, the industrial worker 
has a greater sense of social solidarity and neighbour- 
liness than many sections of the middle and upper 
middle classes who inhabit our cities. The life of 
“high society” has a flashiness and a glitter which 
conceals a great deal of superficiality and the fact 
that the disruption of community life has gone fur- 
ther among the so-called “Westernized” sections of 
the people. The existence of “red-light districts” in 
our towns and cities shows the extent of the disinteg- 
ration of family life and morality. The meaningless 
life of so many exclusive clubs and the time wasted 
at cocktail parties reveal the social irresponsibility of 
some of the wealthier sections of the people. There is 
a growing class of noveau riche whose lack of culture 
makes them incapable of contributing to the growth 
of a fuller and a deeper social life. How can. these 
wealthy business and professional sections of the peo- 
ple be harnessed to the tasks of national and social 
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reconstruction ? It requires the growth of organiza- 
tions among business and professional men like 
YMCA’s, Rotary Clubs, and Seva Samajams which 
are not based on furthering the economic interests 
of the group concerned, but on some moral ideal aimed 
at fostering social responsibility and the spirit of ser- 
vice. The goodwill and generosity engendered by such 
organizations will not by themselves produce econo- 
mic equality and justice. But the recognition by the 
wealthy of the fact that India’s goal is a socialistic 
pattern of society and their co-operation in bringing 
about that end will certainly contribute to the chang- 
ing of society by peaceful and democratic means. The 
purely exploiting sections of this class are bound to 
disappear with the achievement of a socialistic pat- 
tern of society but other sections like the managerial, 
professional and administrative classes will be able to 
develop a greater sense of responsibility and social 
integrity with the coming of greater economic equal- 


ity. 
Building the Economic Basis 


The backwardness of India makes the building of 
the’ economic basis for the social welfare of the people 
one of the primary responsibilities of the state. The 
stupendous nature of the task confronting our country 
staggers the imagination and presents a challenge 
which will test our determination to emerge from the 
struggle as a modern welfare state. It means that the 
state must make far-reaching changes in the existing 
structure of property relations both in land and indus- 
try, not by lowering but by improving the standards 
of living. It calls for the planned development of 
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industrial production in a country with limited resources 
without adding to the vast army of the unemployed 
by the introduction of machinery. It requires the care- 
ful balancing of the needs of agriculture and industry. 
And the rising standards of living must keep pace 
with a rapidly growing population. 


All these objectives have been summed up by the 
Avadi Resolution of the Congress in the expression 
“a socialistic pattern of society”. But how can these 
changes which took centuries to accomplish in the 
West be brought about within the life of a single 
generation in India ? 


Further, how can this tremendous economic re- 
volution take place without our having to give up the 
democratic basis of our state and government? The 
changes required call for the ruthless use of power 
against anti-democratic and _ anti-social elements 
within the country. Can a democratic government use 
such power without provoking a civil war? Can a 
democratic government remain democratic or will it 
succumb to the temptations that the use of such power 
will bring ? Pandit Nehru, who is acutely aware of 
this problem, has pointed out that “there are no exam- 
ples in history where this kind of experiment has been 
tried in any country”. It is something new in history— 
this attempt of a large backward country to radically 
transform itself without succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to adopt totalitarian methods. While the tempta- 
tion to use totalitarian methods must be resisted, this 
economic transformation obviously cannot be achieved 
without a radical change in the prevalent conception 
of democracy. These changes in democratic methods 
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are needed most in dealing with our economic prob- 
lems. Pandit Nehru has expressed his confidence that 
the economic progress of India can be achieved by 
peaceful democratic processes because he feels “sure 
of the Indian people”. He has not made clear exactly 
what he means by his faith in the Indian people. Such 
a faith would be reasonable only if we can be sure 
that the masses are pledged to the use of peaceful, 
democratic methods. It means that the Indian people 
must develop a democratic philosophy of life which 
will direct and infuse all the economic changes which 
they wish to make. 


The most urgent need is for agrarian reform and 
land legislation which will change the feudal struc- 
ture of Indian agriculture. The lesson of China is that 
it is on this issue that the fate of democracy in Asia 
will be decided. Democracy cannot survive in India 
without “a solid base of a contented peasantry”. 
Vinoba Bhave has rendered a real service to the coun- 
try by focusing attention on the necessity and urgency 
of land reform through his Bhoodan Movement. He 
has also made a beginning towards the distribution 
of land to the peasants. State governments have intro- 
duced legislation to legalise land gifts. But the Bhoo- 
dan Movement is more in the nature of a campaign 
for land reform than a practical method by which it 
could be brought about. The Bhoodan Movement 
points the way, but it cannot be a substitute for effec- 
tive land legislation. 


Zamindari Abolition Acts have been passed in 
several states, but the compensation to be paid to the 
landlords amounts to very large sums of money and 
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puts a strain upon the limited financial resources of 
the country. Further, since the compensation to be 
paid is to be recovered by taxing the peasantry, it does 
not lighten’ the burden of rural indebtedness. The 
abolition of Zamindaris has also failed to meet the 
needs of the landless labourers, as it is only the rich 
peasants who have been able to acquire tenancy rights 
by agreeing to pay rent to the government for a fixed 
period of years. The amendment of Article 31 of the 
Constitution may have some effect upon this question 
of compensation, because it empowers the legislature 
to determine the amount to be paid. But the failure 
of the Congress to carry out far-reaching land reforms 
really leads to the suspicion that it is too closely allied 
to the landed interests to see that there is no moral 
justification for compensation in most cases. It is the 
main reason for the scepticism of the land-hungry 
peasants about the ability of a government pledged 
to legal and democratic processes to bring about an 
agrarian revolution. It is not surprising that the Iand- 
less labourer is the most ardent supporter of parties 
which promise to give him land by violent means, if 
necessary. 


Closely related to the problem of agrarian reform 
is the question of industrialization, because the enor- 
mous pressure upon the land must be eased by a plan- 
ned programme of production. State control and plan- 
ning is necessary in our country because industrializa- 
tion must solve and not worsen the problem of un- 
employment while private capital must be made to 
subserve the goals of social welfare. India is trying 
to do this through planning based on the theory of a 
mixed economy. From the economic point of view, 
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it recognizes the futility of total nationalization by 
giving scope for free enterprise to pioneer in the deve- 
lopment of new industries. It also encourages foreign 
investments to strengthen weak industries or to deve- 
lop industries which are beyond the capacity of India 
at the moment, like the new oil refineries at Trom- 
bay. The fact that the private sector is still largely 
composed of foreign enterprises has been criticised. 
But the government has been realistic in recognizing 
that industrial development is not possible without 
foreign capital, technical resources and aid while re- 
maining aware of its possible effects both on social 
planning and foreign policies. 


The theory of a mixed economy is also guided by 
certain political considerations affecting the character 
and functions of the state. It is an admission of the 
need to allow for certain areas of economic life not 
dominated by the state as being important for the 
preservation of freedom in a planned economy. 


Planning in a mixed economy cannot hope to suc- 
ceed without an adequate response from both capital 
and labour. The réle assigned to the private sector 
is not purely economic but also moral, for it is asked 
to co-operate in the building of a better society based 
on equality and justice. Such a response cannot be 
expected from the industrial and commercial classes 
unless they accept the values of the democratic frame- 
work within which they must function and give their 
loyalty to the ideal of a welfare state. If they fail to 
co-operate with the state in the creation of a socialis- 
tic pattern of society, they will only hasten their own 
liquidation. by proving to be obstacles in the path of 
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India’s progress. A mixed economy also calls for res- 
ponsible behaviour on the part of labour. An irres- 
ponsible trade union leadership could retard the pro- 
gress of an industrial development aimed at increas- 
ing social welfare. The state has to prove to labour 
that its control of the private sector is real and that 
its planning will result in increased standards of liv- 
ing and economic equality. If labour can be convinced 
of this fact, then it could play a vital part in the indus- 
trial development of the country, provided the state 
is wise enough to take it into its confidence in its 
planning. In this sense, India’s economic progress 
depends on the degree of co-operation and understand- 
ing which exists between. three partners in a joint 
enterprise—the state, the private sector (which in- 
cludes the foreign elements) and labour. It brings us 
back to our fundamental thesis that such co-operation 
in so great an enterprise as the building of a new India 
cannot succeed unless it is motivated by a democratic 
spirit. Human relations play their part in such an 
undertaking, and success will depend upon many fac- 
tors like the ability to compromise, efficiency, loyalty, 
integrity and the sense of working together in a great 
common cause. The test of democracy in India will 
be whether it can evoke this sense of common under- 
standing and co-operation. It involves the task of re- 
conciling the administrative and bureaucratic approach 
with the methods of business enterprise and the bridg- 
ing of the social gulf which separates capital from 
labour. The growing sense of social equality which 
such co-operation would engender should smoothen 
the path towards the goal of economic equality. It will 
make possible the achievement of justice without the 
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destruction of national unity by class war and social 
hatred. 


Education for Democracy 


The fuller realization of democracy in political, 
economic and social life depends largely on the in- 
telligent appreciation of its values by the people. The 
People’s Edition of the First Five-Year Plan states 
this fact very succinctly when it says, “The success 
of a democracy depends on the growth of a spirit of 
co-operation, disciplined citizenship and the capacity 
of the ordinary citizen to participate intelligently in 
public affairs”. Such intelligent participation in public 
affairs is not possible without the permeation of the 
democratic outlook among the masses through educa- 
tion. While there is an urgent need to make educa- 
tion available to larger numbers of the people and 
to increase facilities for professional and technical 
training, it is equally important that the knowledge 
imparted should be infused by ideals of responsible 
citizenship in a democracy. 


It is recognized that the present system of edu- 
cation, while not without its values, tends to divorce 
the intelligentsia from the masses and does not con- 
tribute to the adequate spread of progressive, demo- 
cratic ideas among them. Further, it is not sufficiently 
related to the traditional culture and needs of the 
country. Therefore, the present discussion of educa- 
tional reorganization and the medium of instruction 
with the new emphasis on Basic Schools, Rural Col- 
leges, technical training, and social education is signi- 
ficant. This new appreciation for the traditional, 
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moral and spiritual values of our country should help 
us to select what is democratic in the old culture and 
to incorporate it with the modern democratic outlook. 
In this connection, it is striking that the Bandung 
Conference spoke of the need to develop the cultural 
renaissance of Asian countries within the context of 
world culture. 


National freedom has stimulated the renaissance 
of different strands of Indian culture with their roots 
in different languages and religions. While this re- 
vival of cultures is to be welcomed, it has also led to 
certain separatist tendencies and linguistic contro- 
versies. Much that is unsatisfactory in modern Indian 
life can be traced to these fissiparous tendencies. 
Therefore, one of the essential tasks in education is 
to preserve what is positive in these cultural revivals 
and, as Humayun Kabir has put it, “to provide a 
meeting ground where values inherited from ancient 
and medizval India can be combined with the fresh 
influx of knowledge and experience from beyond the 
seas”. Our developing sense of nationhood and demo- 
cracy must be undergirded by a common cultural out- 
look conducive to both personal freedom and social 
cohesion. 7 


Another aspect of the problem of education for 
democracy is the need to make it appealing to the 
hearts of the people. Men are not guided primarily 
by abstract ideals but by ideals which come alive in 
myths, symbols, and rituals which direct the emo- 
tions. Democracy in India will evoke an emotional 
response in the people, only when it expresses itself 
through indigenous cultural forms. For example, 
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- Sarvodaya is an attempt to bring about a synthesis 
of traditional values and democracy. Such attempts 
_ have been going on since the time of Ram Mohan 
- Roy. But the gulf between the old authoritarian tradi- 


tions and the new democratic freedoms still remains 


_-unbridged. This is the creative, cultural task which 
_ remains to be fulfilled. 


6) 
responsible citizenship 


OnE of the formative factors in the pattern of citizen- 
ship in new India is the idea of the secular state. The 
intention is to keep the body politic free from the 
bane of “communal” conflicts which have been so 
much a feature of recent Indian history. The idea of 
the secular state provides also the framework within 
which the principle of equality—a new and founda- 
tional principle of our Republic—can become real and 
truly expressive of the even-handed justice the state 
wants to establish in our social order. Without its 
safeguards, minority communities can never feel fully 
secure and confident, because of the fear that they 
might be reduced to the status of second class citizens. 
The development of a healthy conception of citizen- 
ship in our country is thus dependent upon the real- 
isation and maintenance of the professed secularity 
of the Indian State. 


The Citizen as Voter 


The introduction of adult franchise and the secret 
ballot has established a new relationship between, the 
citizen, and the state. No longer can the state assume 
for itself an authority and ;dle which do not have 
sanction in the freely expressed will of the people. 
It is therefore of the utmost importance, that citizens 
should consider their privilege of voting as a sacred 
obligation. A citizen should take seriously his duty 
and cast his vote at every election. 

The exercise of the citizen’s réle as voter, how- 
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ever, is limited by the development of certain insti- 
tutions, notably that of political parties which tend to 
restrict severely the citizen’s right to decide who shall 
hold power. Political parties and electoral procedures 
are necessary in institutionalising popular politics and 
in ensuring a right and just use of the vote. What is 
not necessary is the growing bureaucratisation of 
party, and the tendency to make election procedures 
needlessly complicated. The present proposal to sim- 
plify this latter, therefore, is to be heartily welcomed. 
The real threat to the citizen’s prerogative of choice 
is the party machine and the manner in which it 
operates. We are asked to vote for a party’s programme 
rather than for a person. The danger here is chiefly 
that behind the facade of a progressive party pro- 
gramme, there may be concealed vested interests of 
persons and families or caste cliques—resulting in 
jobbery, nepotism and corruption. A party therefore 
needs to be judged not only by the excellence of the 
programme it presents to the public, but also by the 
quality of the persons who are to implement the pro- 
gramme. No party is entitled to our patronage which 
cannot put in the field a substantial number of men 
of proven integrity and ability. 


This places upon the citizen the responsibility of 
continual and painstaking. study of personalities, poli- 
tical parties and their ideologies and programmes. 
Such discernment in the use of the vote is all the 
more necessary since in the case of Parliament and 
State legislatures, ordinarily the voter is called upon 
to give his opinion but once in five years. 


The value of such discriminating use of the vote 
is far greater than appears on the surface. Skilfully 
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used, it can act as a curb upon the authoritarianism of 
monolithic political parties by helping to build up a 
healthy democratic opposition in the legislatures. At 
present the lack of such an effective opposition mili- 
tates to some extent against the full and speedy work- 
ing out of the democratic process and the evolution 
of genuine political parties. 


The Citizen and the Welfare State 


The rise and rapid growth of the welfare state in 
our country is something for which we are devoutly 
thankful. Nevertheless, this development imposes 
upon, the citizens the duty of being doubly vigilant. 
A mentality of excessive dependence upon the gov- 
ernment may grow up among us, developing the ten- 
dency to leave everything to the government. This 
creates a tradition in which the réle of the bureau- 
cracy gets grossly exaggerated. Bureaucracy there 
always has been and always will be, but it should 
never be allowed to become a substitute for citizen’s 
initiative. Where the bureaucracy. has been allowed 
to usurp authority and assume functions which do not 
rightly belong to it, we have the spectacle of a struc- 
ture of state where no room is left for the citizen’s 
participation in the ongoing life of the nation. By 
accentuating the r6le of bureaucracy, and by des- 
troying citizen’s initiative, the state may unwittingly 
foster totalitarian trends encroaching upon human 
freedom. 


Welfare is of course fundamental to social order. 
But the peril lies in the state making a monopoly of 
it. There must therefore be in a welfare state, as 
there certainly is in India, sufficient room for a wide 
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variety of voluntary welfare groups and organisations 
in which popular initiative and the sense of social 
obligation find adequate expression. Such voluntary 
societies foster habits of positive political action by 
providing opportunities for making their own decisions. 
In the field of human rights whose formulation and 
recognition have been creative of new social values 
for instance, it was the pioneers in welfare work who 
were the first to demand their recognition by society 
and states. Human rights provide a field for pioneer- 
ing in fresh discoveries, and voluntary welfare groups 
can accomplish a great deal in this sphere. The im- 
portant thing about such groups is that they provide 
the conditions for the natural development of a loftier 
sense of social obligation which is motivated from 
within and therefore transcends the prevailing pattern 
of conduct. 


The present situation in our country exhibits an 
inherent weakness namely, that we seem to be more 
interested in what goes on in metropolitan centres, 
chiefly in the national and state capitals, rather than. 
in the less exciting but no less important happenings 
and opportunities in the small town and village where 
our own lives have to be lived. Centralisation is a 
dominant characteristic of modern political life, but 
unless our own locality and neighbourhood engage 
our attention, civic life would continue to be under- 
developed and weak. The message of swadeshi is 
particularly relevant here. It asks us to love the neigh- 
bour we know, before we seek to love the neighbour 
we do not know. Civic and welfare activities must 
begin in specific localities before they can expand to 
cover the whole nation. Every one can water his own 
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garden even when he cannot make it rain upon the 
whole earth. 


The Citizen, the Nation and the World 


Social antagonisms resulting from caste and com- 
munal conflicts, linguistic and other cultural fron- 
tiers, the economic serfdom of the masses and the 
like tend to disrupt national solidarity and peace. 
Here, there is need for the responsible citizen to exer- 
cise a ministry of reconciliation. One of the condi- 
tions for effecting reconciliation already exists in the 
concept of the secular state. Reconciliation, however, 
should not remain mere passive co-existence of the 
Hindu majority and other religious minorities, of high 
and low castes, and of the various cultures and tradi- 
tions. It should lead to more spontaneous. and fruit- 
ful co-operation, thus demonstrating a pattern of liv-_ 
ing and working together for the common, good and — 
realisation of human values. 


The obligations of citizenship are not restricted to 
national frontiers. They have a far wider reference 
and include a specific and genuine concern for inter-_ 
national peace and security, justice and welfare which 
are the foundations of world community. This con- 
cern inheres in our humanity in the fact that men 
everywhere bear the same human face, and between 
birth and death are subject to the same experiences. 
Neither race, nor national and cultural differences can 
controvert the fact of our being all ‘brothers under 
the skin’. Men of vision everywhere have been striv- 
ing towards a speedy realisation of this. For decades 
India too, has been endeavouring to be true to this 
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vision. We were one of the first to condemn fascism 
and fascist aggressions and to mobilise public opinion 
in respect of the threat to the world from this quarter. 
Today as an independent country, India’s foreign 
policy is based upon the intention for peace that exists 
in the greater part of the world. This has increased 
our responsibility greatly. This responsibility cannot 
be satisfactorily fulfilled unless we as citizens of this 
country make a careful study of India’s conduct of 
her foreign affairs. The way a state conducts its foreign 
affairs finally influences the relationship between it 
and its citizens. The converse is equally true of demo- 
cracies ; the way the citizens of a state behave politi- 
cally ultimately determines the conduct of its foreign 
affairs. 


The democratic system of government in India is 
not something that has grown out of the normal life 
and native traditions of the people. It is at present 
more of an experiment than an accomplished fact, 
more a conscious theory than an inherited attitude. 
The task of citizenship, in these circumstances, is to 
demonstrate the efficacy of democratic institutions and 
methods and to make what are at present only demo- 
cratic trends, part of the habitual thinking and be- 
haviour of the nation as a whole. Such a task calls 
for a high quality of citizenship which takes its duties 
as a most sacred obligation—the duty of co-operation 
where the state seeks to realise order, freedom and 
justice ; and the duty of challenging, criticising and 
correcting it in the name of God and of conscience 
where the state oversteps its authority. It is thus that 
citizens decide the destiny of the nation and contribute 
to the development of a responsible society. 


6 
the christian task 


Ir has been indicated elsewhere in this book that 
although the democratic idea was originally associated 
with a form of government, in the process of its appli- 
cation to varying conditions and needs of people in 
different lands and the widespread acceptance of demo- 
cratic political institutions, there came to be increas- 
ingly felt the need for a characteristic attitude towards 
fellowmen, and a corresponding outlook on life which 
is also described as democratic. What is more, the 
conviction is gaining ground that unless people are 
at heart converted to the democratic view of life they 
cannot realise the common good they seek through 
democratic political institutions. So we regard a sense 
of social responsibility, economic justice, true com- 
munity and the like as characteristic of a people who 
seek to live by this revolutionary faith in democratic 
values. 


History bears testimony to the fact that the growth 
and development of democratic political institutions 
and democratic social values depended in great mea- 
sure on the religious convictions of Christian citizens 
in the Western countries of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies where democracy as we now know it, first took 
root. It may well be claimed that in countries which 
have adopted a democratic constitution and where 
the majority of people are convinced believers in other 
religions, Christian citizens have a special responsibi- 
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lity, not only to help to work effectively the democra- 
tic structure of Government but also to translate the 
democratic values of life in terms of social action. 
Therefore, all that has been said so far in this book 
should be specially significant to Christians in India, 
for the reason that their religious faith places unique 
emphasis upon just those convictions about the nature 
and destiny of man which furnish the foundations for 


what has been described as the democratic view of 
life. 


The Christian Foundation 


The Christian creed gives unparalleled importance 
to man in the total scheme of life because it regards 
man as being created “in the image of” the Creator, 
unlike other creatures. So that this Christian doc- 
trine of man endows man with a dignity and sense of 
mission, a sense of purpose and creative potential, a 
capacity for personal relationship and sense of com- 
munity, all of which undergird and uphold the con- 
ception of man which is involved in the democratic 
view of life. Only a Christian who takes his faith in 
the Incarnation seriously can go all the way with the 
social democrat who insists on the recognition of the 
human right to “liberty, fraternity and equality” and 
all that it involves, because the Christian believes that 
to him every man is a “brother for whom Christ 
died”. Moreover, because of the supreme purpose of 
the Incarnation and the consequent place of central 
importance given to the Cross in Christian belief and 
practice, the Christian carries with him the chasten- 
ing reminder of man’s proneness to sin, his tendency 
to rebel against the very good which he covets. This 
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Christian realism about human nature, even at its 
very best, is the much-needed corrective to contem- 
porary humanistic overstatements about the perfect- 
ability of man under circumstances of life in this world. 
In fact the safeguards of democracy are provided with 
this specific purpose of preventing men in authority 
forgetting their human tendency to be corrupted by 
power. I'he Christian faith is therefore constantly 
reminding men of their present state of being forgiven 
sinners, always viewing their conduct with severe self- 
criticism and at the same time striving to do their 
very best to be worthy of “the great calling where- 
with they have been called”. And this calling is not 
only to a present fellowship of men and women in 
mutual forbearance and true regard for one another 
seeking to realise a sense of true community but also 
bring in the dynamic hope that out of this very im- 
perfect present condition there will emerge the trans- 
formed community of the wholly redeemed fellowship 
of the veritable children of God—the new creation of 
everlasting Kingdom to come. All this has been said 
to show, not that the democratic conception of man 
is the same as the Christian belief about the nature and 
destiny of man, but that the Christian understanding of 
human nature and its possibilities can provide the neces- 
sary support of religious conviction on the one hand, 
and the much-needed corrective of discerning judg- 
ment, on the other. Thus the Christian’s task in a world 
in quest of democratic values is in a real sense inti- 
mately related to the faith by which he lives day unto 
day and the faith to which he testifies in all his rela- 
tions with his fellowmen. What we have been talk- 
ing about so far is then something which profoundly 
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affects the Christian’s being and thinking in the pre- 
sent condition of ferment in our country. It makes 
insistent demand that the Church in India takes to heart 


with greater concern its mission and message for our 
times. 


The Christian Contribution 


The fact is that the Christian Church has indeed 
made a significant contribution in awakening the 
social conscience of men everywhere. It could not 
have been otherwise, where Christian men and women 
have earnestly sought to bring to bear upon the con- 
ditions of life around them, the judgment of Christian 
standards of conduct. If consecrated Christian mis- 
sionaries crossed the high seas, penetrated the vast- 
ness of tropical forests, braved the enervating heats 
of the plains, to proclaim the Gospel to men every- 
where, it was also with the view to make men realise 
their true worth, to open their eyes to the common 
good of fundamental human rights to which they also 
had rightful claim, to “preach deliverance to the cap- 
tives, and recovering sight to the blind, to set at liberty 
them that are bruised’. It is true that sometimes this 
social concern which is integral to the Gospel has been 
pushed into the background in the evangelist’s eager- 
ness to save “souls”. We forget to our peril the true 
nature of the Gospel if we neglect the fact that in 
the wisdom of God, the Christian Church this “chosen. 
generation, a royal priesthood” has also a social mis- 
sion to perform in every age. 


s 


It must be said to the credit of the pioneers of 
Protestant missionary enterprise in India, that they 
recognised this fact. They knew that the obligation 
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to preach the Gospel involved the responsibiiity also 
of establishing schools and colleges, setting up dis- 
pensaries and hospitals, of courageously taking issue 
with contemporary social evils. Perhaps they did not 
then realise, nor for many years later, that they were 
initiating a social and political revolution in our coun- 
try. Other forces have also been responsible—Western 
liberalism, modern technology, and the like. It js 
nevertheless true that from Ram Mohan Roy to 
Mahatma Gandhi a steady stream of national reform- 
ers were all deeply influenced in their life and work 
by the Christian conception of man’s worthfulness and 
his significant place in the scheme of things. Although 
they did not accept the total claims of the Christian 
faith, none of them would deny that in their cam- 
paign to end contemporary political injustice and social 
wrong they were inspired by Christian teachings, That 
may be poor consolation, but we must remember that 
it is at the same time a challenge to the imperfection 
of our testimony and the importance of our living 
example. 


It may be true that Christians had been responsible 
in the pioneering days of Christian Missions in India - 
to rouse the conscience of people against the inhuman 
practice of untouchability, the rigid customs of caste 
exclusivism that set up impenetrable barriers of sepa- 
ration between people, and the harsh sanctions of 
tradition which denied Indian women equal rights 
with men. But the fact remains, that in India great 
many of these reforms were in fact put into effect in 
Indian society by the efforts of non-Christian national 
leaders. In this we should rejoice, but at the same 
time we must seriously question ourselves whether 
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as Christians we have given sufficient support to these 
_ social reforms which emerged in the process of India’s 


a recent struggle for political freedom and her present 
ql quest for democracy. We should also examine our 
- own social life as Christians in India, within and with- 
* out the Church, and see to what extent we are free 


of these evils. 


There is considerable truth in the claim that con- 


4 gregations of Christians in the rural areas have been 


_ more loyal in the profession of the faith and in their 
practice of Christian standards of conduct. Perhaps 
_ this is still so even in our day. But this generation 
does not know what persistent fight the early converts 
from the outcaste and low caste groups had to put 


up against fierce prejudice and traditional conservat- 


ism in order to wrest their human rights. If their 


non-Christian compeers gathered courage to offer 


similar resistance for similar rights, it was also because 
they were emboldened by the example of their Christ- 
ian brethren. In the same way, it is also true that 
the pioneers of reform in the matter of women’s 
rights, the sanctity of the home and the family, the 
early agitators for just wages and higher standards 
of life were these village converts. From their ranks, 
again, came the early village school teachers and 
catechists, the nurses and dispensers, the local leaders 
who busied themselves for the common good, sowing 
seeds of discontent in the minds of those who had 


- long got used to remaining dispossessed, underprivi- 


leged and suppressed. 


Even until recent times, Indian Christian, teachers, 
both men and women, helped shape the mind and 
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character of youth in the schools and colleges situated 
in our urban areas. In the professions and in the ser- 
vice of the state, they gave loyal service and helped 
set up high standards of integrity. Indian, Christian 
leaders of a previous generation visualised plans of 
social reconstruction and economic rehabilitation in 
villages, and pioneered in the organisation of volun- 
teer social service agencies to harness the enthusiasm 
of city youth, to salvage the underprivileged, to clear 
the slums and to spread literacy. But it must be. ad- 
mitted that Christian India did not figure large in 
the struggle for national freedom, although from the 
outset Indian Christian leaders had made it clear that 
they abrogated all claims to “communal rights” for 
they regarded themselves as an integral pan of the 
Indian people. 


The Christian Community Today 


Today, however, there is a noticeable lack of 
enthusiasm, a failure of nerve, which gives the im- 
pression of a tragic apathy in the vast majority of 
Indian Christians. This is more so in the case of 
those who live in urban areas. Living for the most 
part in the large towns, economically better off than | 
their forbears, in some cases even prosperous and im- 
portant, they are content to remain silent and anony~ 
mous, part and parcel of the educated middle class. 
Their main aim in life now is how to get on, make 
more money for themselves, secure their private inter- 
ests and live by themselves and for themselves. This 
insidious danger must be prevented. For what is hap- 
pening is that the Indian Christian, by and large, is 
no longer in the swim of things, he is not aware of 
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the swift currents of the social revolution that are 
sweeping over the country, unconcerned and indiffer- 
ent. Perhaps this description is overdrawn, but none 
of us Indian Christians dare deny that there is enough 
truth in the caricature to sting. 


What is needful is that we take more seriously 
to heart our Christian responsibility in these present 
times in the context of the social changes that are 
overtaking our country and in view of India’s deter- 
mination to be a “sovereign democratic republic” based 
on “a socialistic pattern of society”. This means that 
the Church should wake up and set about eradicating 
the social evils to which Indian Christians themselves 
are prey. The most scandalous betrayal of Christian 
faith which continues to be a running sore in our 
social life is the persistence of caste observance. Al- 
though: discrimination on this score is usually made 
when marriages are arranged, it is not uncommon for 
Christian people in town and village, especially in 
South India, to bring in caste considerations in the 
matter of everyday social relations. Discrimination 
is often made, again, because of social standing, wealth, 
language, area of origin and the like. All this is to 
repudiate the superior claims of vital brotherhood 
which is the core of Christian community. 


Perhaps the most serious lapse in this regard is 
to be found in the life of the local parish. Factions 
are so frequently the order of the day, and the root 
cause is invariably traced to lust for power and pride 
of possession. Especially in times of election to office, 
Christian congregations fall prey to most unseemly 
show of violence and costly litigations, that the Christiaa 
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Church becomes the laughing-stock of the non- 
Christian world. True sense of community can only 
be realised where individual differences are counter- 
balanced by social responsibility. It is in the govern- 
ment of the life of the local congregation that demo- 
cratic values can, be shown to rest on spiritual founda- 
tions of religious faith. 


Two things have been said of the local congrega- 
tion which are worth recall in this connection. It has 
been claimed that the Church is the training ground 
for democracy. If that alone is to be considered the 
total function of the Church, then such an estimate 
of the Church would be unworthy of its calling. But 
however high our conception of the Church, it may 
well be claimed that the locai Church is in a sense 
also an educational agency helping men and women 
grow in, social stature ‘and community sense. The 
other thing that is also frequently heard in these days 
is about “the revolutionary significance of the local 
congregation”. The claim is that the humble groups 
of Christians who form small congregations in any 
locality are really little bands of revolutionaries, peo- 
ple “who turn the world upside down”. No truer de- 
scription of the function of the parish in relation to 
the local community in which it is placed can better 
state its leavening influence on society, especially in 
these days of radical change in values. It is no longer 
our task merely to go about patching up things piece- 
meal where wrongs have to be righted, but to courage- 
ously take action and co-operate with people of all 
faiths to concerted action that the very fabric of society 
is made over radically in pattern and purpose to serve 
the ends of justice. 
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Immediate Tasks 


In relation to the times in which we now live in 
our country, Christians need to engage themselves 
with devotion and faith in four immediate tasks for 
which they are in a way peculiarly fitted. Reference 


has been made to some of them in previous pages. 


Here we single them out for special attention in order 
to interest individuals and groups to plan and pro- 
mote specific projects along these lines. First among 
them would be the task of interpreting and giving 
meaning-content to the concept of the Secular State. 
India has decided to adopt this political ideal for the 
definite reason that we do not want to give the wrong 
impression that this is a Hindu nation with Hinduism 
as the established state religion. But the fact remains 
that a vast majority of the population is Hindu, and 
this creates a problem of crucial importance to the 
other religious minorities who ‘are also citizens of 
India with equal rights and privileges. A secular state 
gives due regard to the religious scruples of people 
of all faiths, making no distinction among them, 
granting no special favours nor making any invidious 
discrimination, on the score of a citizen’s religious 
affiliation. This would apply also in the case of those 
who claim to profess no faith. All this must not be 
understood to mean that a secular state does not recog- 
nise religion in the sense that it is opposed to it. On 
the other hand, a secular state is bound to safeguard 
the rights of its citizens to practise, preach and pro- 
pagate their religion, provided of course in so doing 
they do not cause any breach of public peace and 
order. In India the Constitution guarantees such 
rights to all citizens. This is all for the good. But in 
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actual fact certain practical difficulties have to be 
ironed out till we come to common, understanding of 
the nature and scope of the secular state. In the 
main these difficulties are three in number. The vast 
majority of the people in our country being Hindu by 
religion, they easily take it for granted that whatever 
is Hindu should be acceptable to all Indians. We have 
still to learn that there are religious minorities in our 
midst whose rights should not be violated. Moreover, 
the tendency is still to interpret religious values and 
even religious practices, such as worship, in terms of 
Hindu religious conceptions. The idea does not strike 
the mind of our fellow Hindu citizens that there may 
be other understandings of the same religious truths 
to which people of other faiths give a different mean- 
ing, and that because they hold to their point of view 
as fundamental to their faith, they may not be willing 
to surrender their right to their opinion—even, for an 
apparent common good. Just here come the special 
difficulties which Christians in India experience at the 
Moment, difficulties connected with the issue of ‘con- 
version’, of ‘common worship’, and certain cultural 
values which for the Christian involve underlying 
Hindu religious affirmations to which: he may not in 
conscience subscribe. All these issues have to be 
squarely faced and frankly discussed so that as citi- 
zens in a secular state we help each other to a fuller 
understanding of our religious rights and work to- 
gether to safeguard them. For, “religious freedom is 
the condition and guardian of all other freedoms”. 


This leads us to a discussion of the second task 
confronting us Christians in India. This is the more 
specific problem of religious liberty. Our Hindu friends 
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are frequently complaining that Christians in India 
are not able to appreciate and profit by the “toler- 
ance” which has all along been a characteristic of 
Hindu religious theory and practice. Here again there 
seems to be need for mutual discussion based on a 
real encounter of the two faiths. The Hindu concep- 
tion of religious tolerance is based upon the Hindu 
evaluation of all religions as relatively true, and this 
assumption to the Hindu seems so reasonable that he 
~ eannot understand how others can question the valid- 
ity of this dogma. The Christian, on the other hand, 
is not asking for such ‘tolerance’, but the religious 
liberty to ‘propagate’ his faith as resting upon the 
revelation of God in Christ which he believes is once 
for all and for all times, both unique and perfect, 
“delivered unto the saints”. The real point in this 
issue is that in India we have to concede as Hindus 
that true religious tolerance cannot be limited by any 
dogma, even if that dogma be that ‘all religions lead 
to the same goal’ and the Christian will have to make 
it clear beyond all doubt that the religious liberty he 
pleads for is not only for himself but for people of 
all faiths, and demonstrate that in actual practice such 
liberty to ‘profess, practise, and propagate’ one’s faith 
need not lead to any activity which may be described 
as “anti-national” or as in any way contributing to 
breach of peace and order. 


A third task is in a sense derived from the other 
two to. which we have already referred. There is no 
more pressing a concern to all of us in India than 
that every possible effort be made to draw together 
the people of all janguage areas, caste background and 
religious persuasion to a common sense of loyalty to 
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the state and a real bond of Kinship as belonging to 
the Indian nation. It has been rightly indicated that 
Indian Christians have given the unfortunate impres- 
sion of being “Westernized”, of standing aloof in iso- 
lation from the main stream of India’s cultural life. 
Here, again, considerable ground has to be cleared if 
we are to appreciate each other’s point of view. For 
one thing, the notion persists in the minds of many 
that Indian culture is Synonymous with Hindu cul- 
ture. For another, it is easy to forget that ours is an 
age when all cultures are in varying degrees of dis- 
integration and that our generation is faced with the 
serious responsibility of reintegrating our national 
culture, which, of its very nature, will have to be com- 
posite and multi-patterned. Nevertheless there is 
considerable truth in the charge that the Indian Christ- 
ian is not consciously involved in the cultura] strug- 
gle, and that he is apt to look more to the West rather 
than to his own country’s past and present, when he 
thinks in terms of cultural values. 


Finally, there is the responsibility that the Indian 
Christian has of helping forge links of abiding fellow- 
ship between people of his country and the people of 
other lands, so that the world’s quest for peace may 
be broad-based on the larger life of the human family, 
so that democratic social values may reach out, break- 
ing all barriers of race, nationality and religion, to 
include within the fold of its all-embracing concept 
of individual freedom set off by social responsibility 
the total inhabited world. 


949-55 Printed at The Bangalore Press, Bangalore City, 
by C. Vasudeva Rao, Superintendent. 
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